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ABSTRACT 

This chapter presents five case histories that 
describe literacy education practices in rural areas of England. All 
programs include the use of action research and the concept of open 
learning. Open learning is a nontraditional approach to education 
that includes the use of learning centers, computers, audio" and 
videotapes, and distance education. Tutors are available, but do not 
generally work one-on-one with students. They are seen as a shared 
resource, along with printed and electronic materials. Programs 
include an adult basic education group in west Dorset, a community 
education project in Suffolk involving peer tutoring with young 
adults, a core skills workshop at North Devon Tertiary College, a 
program that works with ethnic minority adults in a rural area of 
Cambridgeshire, and a program that works with unemployed adults in 
west Cumbria. Programs emphasize partnerships between the learners 
themselves, the importance of linking literacy with vocational 
studies, the relevance of peer tutoring, and the necessity of 
partnerships among local agencies for program implementation. This 
paper also addresses literacy education issues related to the need 
for partnerships, organizing resources, training and support of 
staff, relationship between students and tutors, respecting and 
responding to different cultures, and funding. To ensure that adult 
basic education programs in the United Kingdom produce more general 
social benefit, the funding targets set by all authorities must 
change to include the fostering of a community development approach. 
(LP) 
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Chapter 11 

OPENING UP LEARNING - 
RESPONDING TO 
THE LITERACY NEEDS 
OF THE RURAL COMMUNITIES 

Sue Buss, Julia Clarke, Sue Craggs, 
Sue Grief, Mary Hamilton, 
Catherine Sauzier 
United Kingdom 

RURAL STUDENTS & OPEN LEARNING 

The five case histories described here represent different practices of deliv- 
e*LT T 6 ch ° se " "> ecause the y Upended upon action research to some 

ZTr^ 'T ^ ° f ° pen leamin &' The term "°P en l ™™5" has 
severa possible meanings, > which are relevant to rural education. In its wider 
sense, this indicates provision which is not limited by place, time, or the need for 
previous qualifications, so that any student may make use of it in a way 
appropriate to his or her needs. It may include attendance at a learning centre 
either regularly or occasionally, the use of telephone tutorials, written assign- 
ments, or individual study projects. 8 

The second definition of Open Learning is a more precise one, connected 
with the use of individual study in a centre where there is access to computers 
and otner information technology, audio and video tapes, and possibly local 
closed-arcuit television. Tutors are available, but do not generallywork on - o 
one with students, and are seen as a shared resource, along with the printed and 
e ectronic materials Both meanings are referred to in ft! case studied Is both 
are useful to many rural students in particular contexts. 3 
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RURAL AREAS & ADULT LITERACY 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

World-wide,thereisamovemen^ 

"The experience of so.e other ^^^^^^^ 
populati o P ns almost ^^^'^Zders buying houses as 
depopulation is serious, it has often resui created half _ empty 

second homes, at a price loca peop «annota and East Anglia In 
villages in some popular holiday areas ot wai , housmg 

the past, the effect was ^^^^2^ rents; these allowed 
owned by the local council and offered ^at have been 

families to stay in their home area. S.nc he 

discouraged from building ^\ sia ^°^% move out to the countryside to 
Town dwellers, including ^JfJ^J^aterW businesses, 
find quieter surroundings With the S °^ k f ^^^^ contact with the local 
some "newcomers set up work a home £^^ tave ignore d the tradi- 
working community. Many of ^ ^"^f^ 0 f related families, and 
^s^^oft^dis^vnihi^^^^l welcome th e 

its beliefs and customs. Younger membe of loca! t J for school 

freedom and choice of action which ha se ^ ^d ^ pp J ^ 
and college education, and urban-s yle enterta.nme where , he 

been almost no effect in creatinga strong J ^ ion to managerial level, 
same young people can find work r, j.m for pr 

except for some services, such as ^«™*£L a fraction of its original 
Because of mechanization, farmmg now 'WJputailon. Employment is 
workforce, and often less than a P r " e ^ at harves t time or 

factory-prodUvevl. imported P'°^£ marched, although rarely with 

Community issues in rural areas nave Development 
a literacy component. Some °'Pn»at«,ns . such as ned „ ilh 
Council, REPLAN (a government f «" d ^ b ^' "°™ National Association (a 
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O pening Up Learning in U.K. 14^ 

While the necessity for literacy teaching and learning has now beer ^»JP^ 
its funding has been largely centralized and taken out of the control of local 
government. Until this year the main source of funding and staffing of regular 
literacy provision were the councils of the separate counties or metropolitan 
boroughs, along with Government-funded private commercial suppliers of 
training, and some voluntary schemes. 

A variety of styles evolved over the last 15 years, partly because of the initia 
piecemeal growth of the literacy movement, and partly because of the general 
philosophy that the style of learning must be determined by local preferences 
and needs, albeit aimed at individual outcomes. This view accorded well with 
the traditional British expression of respect for individuality, and amateur (as 
opposed to professional) organization. 

At the same time, action-research projects were organized, many through 
the Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit (ALBSU), a national organization 
established to promote particular forms of functional literacy. Their support for 
a philosophy of personal development and achievement became a hallmark of 
ABE services with the aims of empowering the individual student to control his 
or her own learning and destiny. Much of the community-based provision made 
use of ALBSU's nation-wide network of training and information, by means ot 
newsletters and regional meetings. Adult literacy became known as Adult Basic 
Education or ABE, and often included tuition in everyday mathematics, and 
English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL). 

Since the 1980's, another strand of provision has been the Government 
funding of private or local authority schemes for training unemployed people 
for future work. Funding for literacy services is now to be channelled from the 
central Government through the Colleges of Further Education. Formerly part 
of the local education provisions, colleges were a source of vocational and 
certified courses for the 16- to 19-year old age group, and increasingly for older 
adults returning to formal study. Some colleges already played a part in local 
literacy work, by setting up classes and short courses with a literacy element, 
such as Return-to-Learn courses, including writing skills. The colleges have 
now been made independent and self-managing, no longer controlled by local 
education authorities. Along with the regional Training and Enterprise Coun- 
cils, TECs, which receive central funding for vocational training, colleges now 
have responsibility for the largest share of literacy work. 

The effect of the changes in adult education remains to be seen. There is an 
opportunity to make literacy provision truly open in the more general sense, by 
giving a choice of styles, and locations of meetings within reach of home. 

It is almost certain, however, that any content of community development, 
present in some former ABE schemes, will be entirely replaced by aims involv- 
ing the learners' own individual outcomes. There is a danger that these will be 
defined solely in terms of gaining work, achieving promotion, or progressing to 
certificated or vocational courses. Community development, such as the wider 
awareness of the learners' own roles in local society, and of the ways of 
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business-led trusts, or the European Social Fund. 

FIVE CASE STUDIES 



An Adult Basic Education GRoup in West Dorset 

£ d u«,;„ nffpr of home-based individual tuition using 
As in other areas of Britain, the offer ot norm m» 

^^^^ 

Dorset, one-to-one tuition was regarded as particularly w » 

,„icuUK , ft* needs e,e always probtai.uc. Th, s s par >™1» '» 

.** whose previous -^^^J^X^*^ » 
failure or humiliation. Such learners w u u 

contradictory messages about their I ^. n ^^™J^ limited 
toacldevesuccessby« g oi^ 

curriculum which led to failure in the p ducation , which value his 

willing to explore wider approaches to lltera ;y a "f h e e ~ s ° 0 adult life . In the 

individual needs in discussion with each other. 

t i^rrV, 1Q01 a tape recorded discussion was held w ith sucn a group uic 

numeracy, ESOL) and were at various stages of achievement and from differing 
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social backgrou nds. The group provided a supportive environment a nd learners 
followed individual programs. 

One student, G., commented on the tutor's contribution: 

"She just finds what I need to go on, you see..." 

and on the sense of common purpose in the group: 

"Well, I find it's good to be together, and everybody has needs: they're all not 
the same and one can help another . . . It's a social group. It's not only to read and 
write but you find each other, and if somebody is not there you are missing 
them. . . and you share problems as well." 

Vicki explained how her own "curriculum" was extended through the interests of 
others in the group: 

"Well, we learn other people's things like (Liz) and her buses and holidays, and 
booking up; and we learn off of (Liz) about booking and how she goes about 
booking; where she gets her pamphlets from." 

Chris related this to broader aspects of communication skills: 

"Yes, it's all useful. Yes it is. . , 1 think I've got more confidence in myself. I talk to 
people a lot better than I ever used to. I don't mind going back to shops if things 
go wrong, A while ago I wouldn't do that." 

Three of the leaders in this group had previous experience of working with a one- 
to-one voluntary tutor, b \t all felt that the group supported a more independent 
approach to learning. Liz spoke of the volunteer tutors: 

"Well, they're with you all the time: they're over your shoulder, but in a group 
they go round and you can do lots of things on your own." 

When it was suggested to Sandra that she might now have the confidence to work 
without a tutor, she replied: 

"I think you need to come as a group. Now I think if I had to do it at home. ..Well, Jacky 
wanted me to do "Women: the Way Ahead" (an open learning pack) at home, because 
I wouldn't be able to get to Waymouth, but I know I wouln't do it. I'm just not 
motivated enough. . . It's laziness, isn't it really? 

Any discussion of new models of literacy provision in rural areas must 
include an emphasis on the importance of social interaction to the learning 
process. If people are isolated in rural areas by the loss of village communities 
and the lack of public transport, there is a danger that distance learning 
approaches will only perpetuate such isolation. People may blame their lack of 
motivation on their own "laziness", rather than valuing the observation: "You 
need to come as a group." 

The inter-dependance of members requires a commitment to regular atten- 
dance at specified times. The funders stipulate a minimum of six regular 
students to each paid tutor. In small rural communities, subject to the seasonal 
and casual employment patterns of agriculture and tourism, these numbers are 
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d*ficulttosustain,th^^^^^ 

placements. Using ^^^^^Z T^^ tUt ° r cannDt * 
answer; the training and commitment required g P 

expected of a volunteer. , earn ers the most "open" approach to 

Thus, while a group can offer adult earners i me possible only by 

defining their own needs and ""^^ a °S veL. 
imposing "closed" restrictions on timing, attendance 

A Community Education Project 
in Peer Tutoring With Young Adults 

In Suffolk, a grant was gained for ^^^^ 
Development Commission Jhe aims of the pr j ities in the area 

for the low referral rate to ABE, and to ^stab ^^dS of Youth already ran 
to cater for local needs of young people. Suffolk le of 16 to 
a scheme inlpswich, the largest ™«^^$? 0 leamto read. They 

25 years of age to *"^^%£^^r*d to rural area, 
wanted to discover whether the scheme week Qne 

Two ABE project workers were ' ^oLderable investment 

specifically to work with adults undei :2 yea oUge. Ac tutors 

Jas made in publicity, both ^^£S^^- S ° me tUitl ° n 

— and youth clubs were 

n«n^etu r 

flexible timing of sessions, but senou 'd"*™^'' students with suita ble 

greater than in a town. «„™» n " in terms of place and time 

8 An alternative way to make provision ,mor ope ^ ,n P This was not 

would have been the use of resources ^^^^ not suited to 
possible, as the available learning packs offered a closed o ^ ^ 

individual students' needs, part.cularly an «««e lev 1 A rf staff< 

be made whether to spend the modest ^"^^^^ to individuals' 
or on staff time to develop packs o learning matenal respon 
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developing the relationship of the young people concerned. Therefore indepen- 
dent learning was seen as less appropriate. 

In the two years, about thirty people took up literacy and numeracy tuition in 
the area. Half were in the 16 to 25 age range. Awareness of the local service was 
increased, and referrals to regular provision continued after the project ended. 

A Workshop in A Tertiary College 

North Devon Tertiary College is the largest single provider of further educa- 
tion and training for adults and young people over sixteen years. The college 
aims to serve the needs of a large rural area with a population of 120,000 and 
receives funding for the development of Adult Basic Education. A recent growth 
in the college population increased students with lower levels of attainment in 
basic skills which presents the challenge of providing effective help to enable 
them to meet individual goals in education. A local development project was 
launched to develop core skills, across the college curriculum and to create 'open 
learning' provision for adults in the North Devon community. 

The college chose the title of Core Skills in preference to Basic Skills because it 
focuses on the essential skills which are at the core of most education and 
trailing. Core skills encompass Basic Skills: reading, writing, listening, speak- 
ing, numeracy and English for speakers of other languages. In addition they 
include the learning skills increasingly required for recent developments in 
Tertiary Education placing a greater emphasis on project work, resource based 
learning, independent study, and the use of information technology. 

The major task of the project has been to establish a new Core Skills 
Workshop in a redesigned centre for independent and supported study. Re- 
sources have been acquired which have a particular emphasis on independent 
learning and linked vocational skills which enable students to extend their 
study at home. 

Part of our induction procedure includes an exploration of the best places to 
study. This is an issue for many students but particularly for parents who may 
not have established a set time or a private place for independent study. Such 
decisions may affect other members of the family and therefore it is necessary to 
incorporate: time management, negotiation, assertiveness, study skills, to- 
gether with the specific skills of literacy in order to be able to study at home. The 
success or failure of individual efforts to return to study will often depend on 
the degree of support from other family members. 

The workshop has proved to be attractive to adults for several reasons. 
Students may attend the workshop whenever they wish — they are not com- 
mitted to set times. For many adults the workshop is their first contact with the 
college. The opportunity to improve basic .Is provides an opening to further 
education and training and many adults progress to further courses with greater 
confidence. An increasing number of mature students are referred to the 
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to support their main studies SUDDlemente d by short courses such as 

Many adults are apprehensive about returning ^ual n eeds. 

Skills Workshop in the heart of a tertiary coUege has workshop 
students to acquire this. ^^iJ*^*** 
students were young people aged b ,f wee "^ 6 m a " < J workshop where they 
have responded positively to the adult environment ot the w ° rKsn °F 
^ve bee P n encouraged to take responsibility for their own learning 

Working With Ethnic Minority Adults in A Rural Area 

TheHuntingdonareaofCa^ 
rapid economic and ^^^^^ ^Ln,^ was 
towns, Huntingdon, St Neots and »»» attracted by cheaphousing and 
relatively low and newcomers 7^^^" Fo ma7y years two air force 
job opportunities in expanding local industries, for many y 
bases also supported the local economy phenomenon of 

Wpvprtheless some people have been experiencing mc v 
Jj - Sage". These include some of the members of ethnic .minority 

BS.amUy.nd economic ^-^-^^J^^M 
years in some cases) with an increasing number of young peop 

ed Thtpart ^Cambridgeshire has been slow to recognize and respond to the 
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deficiency, institutions may ignore the wider social and educational needs of 
speakers of other languages. It also places the onus on individuals to "learn 
more English" before attempting progression into education and vocational 
training, access to public services or full participation in society. 

In Cambridgeshire most such funding was allocated to teaching posts m 
schools. Occasionally as in the Huntingdon area, projects were also funded 
which had a community development dimension as well as a teaching role. In 
this case, over the 947 square kilometres, English language provision for adults 
amounted to ten hours per week for thirty weeks in che year, providing five 
groups in three towns. There was also some home-based one-to-one tuition. 

The full-time organizer of English language support, whicr included literacy 
and numeracy, was also required to ensure the development of appropriate 
community support, both in accordance with the County Council's policy and 
in response to identified needs. 

Increasingly the fieldworkers recognized that effective communication is a 
two-way process, and they realized that traditional styles of language learning 
were likely to be useless where transport problems isolated the learners. 
Further, the majority population was monolingual and generally had little 
language awareness. 

The organizer's role therefore shifted from self-sufficient language teacher, 
trainer and organizer to a more outward-looking approach combining manage- 
ment, marketing and entrepreneurial skills. Much of the organizer's time was 
spent on establishing links with other education providers, networking to raise 
awareness of discriminating practices, promoting a small team of community 
interpreters to improve communication, and raising awareness of learners' 
needs and the use of the community as a resource for that learning. 

For most adults, learning a new language is an exceedingly slow process 
which can suddenly disintegrate in precisely those moments of crisis when they 
most need to communicate effectively The learning is hardly helped in areas 
where the rest of the community prides itself on being both "colour-blind" and 
"culture-blind". 

Other people's perceptions of minority cultures can be extraordinarily limit- 
ing. Firstly by ignoring the rich heritage that ethnic minority individuals and 
groups have brought with them; secondly by denying them opportunities to 
maintain this culture through public services; and thirdly by failing to appreci- 
ate the dynamic nature of all cultures which not only change as a result of being 
transposed to a new environment, but also from generation to generation and 
even from one individual to the next. 

Working With Unemployment in West Cumbria 

West Cumbria Trades Hall Centre was established in Workington in 1981, to 
offer help to redundant workers after the closure of the foundry and iron works. 
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Oth, branches of nation. firms*. 

the unemployment ^^J^?^ the authorities for better 
for new work, to set up ^^o^s, contribu tions come from 

facilities such as housing and was administered by Cumbria 

three levels of local government and the work wa 

^Cen^ 

to m— ^dult also ran the Job 
was supported by a fixed term post of Pro e were trained/ largely 

Club, and a part time adm.mstra ive o he e ^ 
for advice work, and some were recru '^ p l o r ° e - s intere sts in education* found 
A survey of nearly 200 local ^^^^tons. or had not studied 
that most had left school with ^^^The need for basic skills 

^^^^^ 

tuaities, and to improve «<V«2S^taS2 and employers. In February 
social services, training organizations, hurch ^ ^ ^ , 
199 2, a conference was orgamzed to ra»e a The propose d agenda 

government agenc,es of unemployed peop shi bet ween agen- 

for action included increasing ^oSnV improvements in local facilities 
cies, more development -^^SJfor local people, provision o 

^^t^^^- «* fin3lly ' SUPPOTt 

institute for Adult and Con^'^^^^ an d a market stall, 

publicity including a travelhng exhibition . n awareness of local 

P Outcomes have included Phonal f ^ The computer 

issues, and ways to achieve self-heir ^ '^/^ s an d ]ob Club notices 

courses were popular, and the V™™^*^ y as a whole, especially 
were useful. It is difficult to see effects in the comm y { , ional literacy 

Xce much of the funding ^nXTZl?^ of volunteers' skills 
element, however, has been noted and the deve p cstimat ing that 

through training. One Member of *£™^™ Vo0O per year. Someot 
eachuUployedpersoncostst^ P funds were pu t 

this could be recovered, and the peopit b 

into creating local work proiects. 
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GENERAL ISSUES 



The need for partnerships 

Literacy work needs to be linked with other activ ties, and may involve 
several agencies. Each case study illustrates different partnerships, showing 
some of the diversity which is possible in effective ABE work. Dorset empha- 
sizes partnerships between the learners themselves. North Devon Core Skills 
Workshop argues the importance of linking literacy with vocational studies, and 
by involving other subject lecturers. The other three cases include partnerships 
between local agencies such as the Youth Service, funding bodies, and county 
councils. Cumbria has developed close links of ABE with practical issues, 
mainly employment. 

Organizing resources 

Resources include people, facilities, and learning materials. Practical access 
to transport and premises is of major concern to overcome rural isolation. 

The types of resources and the teaching and learning styles which they best 
support have been discussed, and the variety of ways these may be organized in 
rural areas. The potential value of distance learning and individual study is set 
beside the need for more personal support where appropriate. The human 
resources of fellow learners, and of adequately prepared tutors are vital in 
maintaining the students' motivation., and counteracting personal isolation. 

Open Learning Centres can offer distance learning resources such as packs, 
ar.d audio and video tapes. Loan of printed materials may have to be organized 
by postal deliveries. Telephone and taped tutorials have been used in 
Leicestershire, with occasional meetings of small groups with a professional 
tutor. 5 All have cost implications. 

Training and support of staff 

Professional quality training enables local people to become effective tutors 
in their own home areas. In order to encourage a student-centred philosophy of 
ABE, the training needs to include counselling skills as well as teaching 
methods and the ability to use these flexibly in response to students' interests. 

The importance in rural areas of adequately trained and supervised volun- 
teers is reflected in one of the case studies. Some new students may need 
intensive support at first, preferring alternative styles of learning later on. 
There is a need to think again about the problems and potentials of involving 
volunteers in literacy provision. It is not a cheap option. 

Training of ABE workers in community development methods is occasionally 
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REPLAN. 6 

Relationships between students and tutors 

pif directed learning. The 

effectiveness. 

Respecting and responding to different cultures 

other Eur °P^ s "^ Harrow perceptions of other peoples hiestyi 
devastating effects. ^ asses sment of learning require^ 

This indicates a need for the care populations. The tumor 

skills to minority groups. 

Funding 
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education is not a cheap service, because of the cost of professional tutors pay, 
resources, travel expenses, and items such as creches, all of which are necessary 
in scattered rural populations. Tutor training and support are necessary to the 
quality of teaching and the relationship with students. Publicity is indispens- 
able, for attracting new students, and as a tool for raising awareness in other 

^'sources may be expendable, or need to be distributed by post. Telephone 
contact is important for referrals and on-going support. There is a high student/ 
teacher ratio, and some students make progress very slowly. Therefore Adult 
Basic Education will always be labour and resource intensive, even in Open 
Learning settings, and costly to support. 

REFLECTIONS ON LITERACY PROVISION 

Much of the information available on the effects of literacy provision is 
anecdotal, whether it refers to former learners, or to their communities. 

Research into the effects of local history classes on the views of their 
participants? suggested that outcomes were largely decided by the overt aims 
and teaching content of a course. Reflection on social i sues, and the relevance 
of history studies to present day conditions, was not considered by students 
unless it was written into the curriculum, and discussed purposefully. It may be 
that larger local issues in literacy should be included in interactions with 
students, so that they can identify not only their own needs, but the underlying 
causes of local problems, and ways to address these. 

In the present political climate of Britain, such awareness of social needs is 
not officially encouraged. Government control of literacy funding through the 
Further Education Funding Council has recently made some of its allocation 
conditional upon outcomes such as the numbers of learners achieving jobs or 
entry to further courses. This limitation of possible outcomes fits another aspect 
of traditional philosophy of adult education in Britain, which considers the 
teacher to be more capable than the students. Even recent emphasis on student- 
centred approaches still encourages tutors to respond to students rather than to 
hand over complete control. 

There is, however, a strong base of practical experience among ABE tutors in 
Britain They tend to plan and carry out the work with a pragmatic approach, 
and then to reflect on theoretical considerations afterwards. There is a tendency 
to describe the methods employed, and above all the intentions rather than the 
results The stress placed on having clear aims (required by applications for 
funding and management of projects) obscures the need for appraisal of the 
actual results while the project continues. 

Therefore reflective evaluation of the work is often minimal, and there is little 
information on the factors in ABE provision which have had the most successful 
impact on community development. ABE and adult education in Britain are not 
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these is now the national government. To ensure i m use oi P s 
approach. 




